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THE SUFFRAGETTE 

Her boast of a natural right to the ballot cackles when it tries 
to crow. There are no natural rights but beast rights like the 
right of the wolf to prowl, of the adder to fang, of the fox to 
raid chicken yards. Human rights are rational and social, or- 
dained by the reason of the social man, of man as he is only in 
Society, being born of Society and bred by Society to live in So- 
ciety for social uses and ends. And Society must determine by 
its own standards what ranks and conditions as well as what per- 
sons it will entrust with its offices and powers, or so-called 
rights. 

If men and women were only individuals, they might all have 
the same individual duties, which could be turned into rights ; 
but since they are of distinct sex, Society, which recognizes 
their sex distinctions, assigns, by its own experience of their re- 
spective adaptations to its needs, the parts they are to play in 
its order. Society regards Nature only as Nature, something 
to be tamed, trained, transformed, humanized. It recognizes 
in the natural man — if there be any such lusus naturm as a na- 
tural man — no innate freedom which he is to give up for social 
service, but only a candidate for the freedom which Society has 
achieved, and would bestow on its eligible members. It governs 
him with or without his consent, and never heard of representa- 
tion as correlative with taxation until Boston Harbor howled the 
maxim at a time when Boston-town was taxing whom it would, 
with or without representation, as it has been doing ever since. 

The most natural man Society knows, is the man of least 
power, least intelligence, least liberty, least assumption of 
plebiscites and referendums; namely, the new-born babe. And 
he, though a sovereign babe, is not permitted to squirm or 
squall at his sovereign pleasure. At the very outset social 
hands imprison him from self-harm, and coerce his lips to the 
breast which mere lip freedom could never find. His small 
fists bring no ballot in their clench from antenatal democracies. 
Every convolution in his pulpy little brain is wound there by a 
mundane government that never consults his liking, and his 
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every articulate lisp acknowledges some idea which the same 
government has taught his inchoate reason. He is not even 
permitted to choose his language or his parents, or the place of 
his birth, or whether he will be born, much less whether, when 
born, he will wait twenty years to grow whiskers and act out 
the complete sovereign-self he has transported hither from Na- 
ture's grand preexistent castellated void. 

It is Society, omnipotent Society, that connects beard with 
ballot, and decrees not only what age, or estate, or race, but 
also which sex, shall exercise it; having as jealous an eye to the 
honor of women as to the strength of men in its contemplation 
of the supreme welfare of the whole community. If Society has 
not given the ballot to woman, it is because it conceives her 
duty perfect without functions of public government — functions 
too hempen for those indoor tapestries that require silk floss of 
soul. Her finer being has thus far refined Society by keeping 
out of its turmoil. To mix in that turmoil is to be coarsened by 
it without gaining the strength of coarseness. The degree of 
such strength woman may now pride herself in possessing is in no 
wise so ruggedly independent that she can pit it against man's. 
It exists altogether by man's gallantry, the homage he pays to 
her delicate wifely and motherly offices ; a homage incorporated 
in all his courts, laws, public opinions, no less than in his per- 
sonal etiquette. Let woman forfeit that homage by over-long 
hectoring about rights, and man will make short shrift of her 
rivalry. Nothing worse could befall the Woman's Movement 
than for men to take its champions at their word. Luckily for 
its progress, its over-weening unreason gives it a comic air, and 
men have to wait while they laugh. 

They may laugh too long. The farce is growing serious. 
The platform fustian about woman's enslavement to man, the 
wrong she has suffered at man's hands, the time-long stunting 
of her faculties by man's repression, has been iterated until 
many quiet women are beginning to believe it with a smoldering 
resentment at their misfortunes as man's infliction; and to im- 
agine that, if they were freed from man's mastery, they would 
fall heir to his powers as their separate sex-right. They do not 
think of his powers as operant under siege, with incessant watch- 
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ing and many wounds, chiefly for woman's sake; and that heir- 
ship to such powers would inherit their responsibilities as well. 
For man, no more than woman, has ever had freedom to romp 
through holiday parks of life. Wherever he has gone he has 
held her hand as the sharer of his every good. Excepting mother- 
hood, she has born no burden beneath which his shoulders did 
not touch hers, and take the heavier part of the pressure. If 
she cooked the food, he had to fetch it from long and arduous 
chase. When she hoed the fields, he wielded the sword, the 
spear, the battle-ax, in their defense, or fell bleeding before the 
robber-bands that pillaged them. She has endured much pain, 
but she also has enjoyed much exemption. She was never his 
slave except when he too was enslaved to a sterner mastery of 
circumstance. As his freedom grew, she participated in each 
degree of its anxious or happy growth. She can scarcely be 
called his slave now while he sweats in mill or market to bedizen 
her for. club parades and convention rounds and semi-divorce 
flights across continent and sea. All legislation in her favor 
has been his overture as well as his achievement. In the 
whole course of her recent progress she has not thought out one 
forward step for herself, or taken it without the lift of his 
chivalric arm. 

Never has man been so unkind to woman as woman has been 
to her sister women. In household set-tos, her tongue has out- 
slapped his hand. The sting of an asp may be as deadly as the 
crush of an anaconda. One Carrie Nation could rout a saloon 
full of ruffians. Now that man's hand is too chivalrous to strike 
back, the fearless tongue thwacks faster and harder than ever, 
and takes on a hatchet's heft and edge. Women may upbraid 
the social schemes of men as they please, but no man may criti- 
cize the Woman's Movement without danger to his ears. 
Though nothing else be worthy of veneration, this must be 
spoken of with reverent accents, so solemn is it as it bumps 
futurewards, like a brass-band in a twelve-horse catafalque, 
playing the Dead March in Saul. Silent, henceforth the jests 
that teased former days when woman's militant ado about her 
rights wore paper helmet and wooden sword. Funereal gravity 
alone becomes the contemplation of her present career. 
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For the sake of his old self, and the reminiscence of his gal- 
lantry, which was one wing of his religion, man would keep that 
wing uncropped for sky-thoughts. He cannot, after he re- 
ceives notice that his gallantry is offensive and his protection 
impertinent. But how much longer, do you suppose these 
suffragettes can act the man, and at the same time expect the 
consideration which man pays only to woman ? If they insist 
on being men, it is only fair play that they should quit banking 
on man's gallantry to woman for unwomanly privileges, which, 
as soon as got, scorn the gallantry that gave them — privileges 
accorded a woman's weakness while it was grasping for rights 
peculiar to man's strength. Fine strategy this — too fine to be 
honorable — that plays weak and strong, darling and dare-devil in 
the same act. It is likely, however, to be caught in its own trap. 
For, while at it, women are losing their own honor without 
gaining man's. Their effort to become better men than men, 
leaves them only half-women without one added fraction of real 
manliness, and it is this half-womanhood they whoop up as 
woman's whole emancipation, for which they would array sex 
against sex, and excite distrust towards their own fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, sons, who, if disposed to tyrannize over them, 
would have gagged their suffrage yells long ago. 

Their trouble is not that they caniiot be men, but that they 
cannot be women. If their crusade goes on, they will lose the 
half-womanhood that wins for it whatever humorous toleration 
man's gallantry still extends to its vaudeville strut. It may 
take a century to uncover the essential Mary MacLaneism 
that mumbles a "devil's litany" through the torn boy mask. 
The cumulative heredity of ambitions, suspicions, self-pub- 
lications, office-hungry intrigues, exacerbant conceits, loud 
vulgar brazenries, would need that much time to wipe out every 
trace of the sex, once called fair because trust and deference and 
blithe content and facile inspiration had smoothed and rounded 
its lines of feature and form. But form and feature would 
finally show the inner by the outer change. There would come 
a hardening and ossification of the whole nature — bigger hands, 
bigger feet, higher cheek bones, lanker limbs, flatter chests, 
hook noses, lips thin and tight, so tight as to turn in; tight, 
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too, all the skin of the face, and symptomatic of what blunt Dr. 
Bushnell calls the "colicky mind." 

Indeed, some of the leaders already repudiate the ideals that 
preserve any torso of femininity. They believe that, given time 
for training, woman can knock out man in his own ring, and 
carry off his belt. They exhort their followers to harden their 
muscles gymnastically for the encounter that is to come, and 
above all, as in most direct line of future need, to swing Indian 
clubs. The love of national peace, which characterizes the 
home-woman, who fancies that, with her hand on the helm, the 
State would sail for halcyon seas, must give way to a renascence 
of prehistoric ferocity. It is as the wife and mother of civilized 
man, that the home-woman would veto his military ambition by 
refusing its deeds the praise that makes three-fourths of their 
valor; but when wife and mother are lost in the old maid of war, 
woman's pristine self will bristle forth again like mail-clad 
Minerva a- jump from Jove's own cerebellum. 

Yes, her pristine self, if you will believe the latest advocates 
of her complete supremacy. For, according to them, it still 
exists in spots on the earth. Look where all proofs of origins 
lie as if in Nature's archives, namely, among savage tribes that 
still retain primitive customs. Note that Afghan tribe whose 
women fight and chase while the men watch the village pots. 
Observe yon regiment of women warriors, who lead the king of 
Ashantee's male troops and fury up their battle rage. Did not 
Dahomey's body-guard freeze at sight the blood of their mas- 
culine enemies ? And what were the Amazons and the gyneo- 
cratic Lydians and Locrians, and Boadicea and Brunhilde, and 
the Valkyrs but relics of the same primordial dominance? 

Lost it has been for awhile, but by only a universal conspir- 
acy of men, who all together and everywhere took advantage of 
periods of child-bearing to subdue their women masters, and 
afterwards killed off their girl-babes to prevent reprisals, 
sparing a safe number for tribal propagation, or getting their 
future wives by capture, on the principle that it was safer to 
steal them than to bring them up. If history gives no account 
of the social over-turn, it must be remembered that men have 
written history and would scarcely advertise their own disgrace. 
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Besides the overturn might have happened in Noah's ark, or 
just after the flood, when the race occupied a small area of emer- 
gent earth, and the order of the sexes as well as of other things, 
was still in a state of most unstable equilibrium. Be that as it 
may, the capsize certainly occurred, as Dahomeyan, Ashantee, 
Afghan survivals of gyneocratic rule to this day attest. 

Furthermore, Nature below woman bears out her gyneocratic 
claim; that is, Nature in its very beginnings, before it too was 
capsized by animal conspiracies against its primal order. For, 
there is the mosquito whose male is a shy innocent, unknown 
save to science, and content to follow the female corsairs that 
raid round and sting. And there is a certain species of spider, 
whose stout maidens sometimes grab and devour their lovers in 
the midst of courtship, and put an end to their amorous non- 
sense. And there is the barnacle, certain of whose proud dames 
carry their husbands in their pockets, as Darwin himself bears 
witness, after seeing one with a little pouch in either valve of 
her shell, wherein she safely stowed a little consort. And since 
time wheels in great cycles, who can doubt that the Golden 
Age, the Age of the barnacle, the spider, the mosquito may 
come again, and will, whenever woman recovers her plenary 
Afghan, Ashantee, Dahomeyan rights ? 

Glimpses of its coming have gleamed every now and then like 
horizon lightnings along the night of masculine history. No four 
contemporary kings ever hatched as many wars as incarnadined 
the reigns of Russian Catherine, the French Pompadour, Maria 
Theresa the Austrian, and Isabella the termagant of Spain. 
And you who fancy that any weak-kneed, soft-voiced, feminine 
pacifications will in these last days soothe civic tumults, hush 
the bellowing mob, put a collar of silver bells on the neck of 
Riot, have but to turn towards Paris where the Terror of the 
Revolution and the Commune ate human heads ; and the reddest 
tongue that hung from its many red-frothed mouths was the 
tongue of woman athirst for the lives of women. 

No, no, you reckon without your host, who dream that the 
timid woman of the home is to be the woman of the hustings, 
the cabinet, the barricade, the camp. 

Women are wholly unaware of the extent to which the fine- 
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ness of their natures unfits them for political life. Their 
delicacy and sensitiveness would render them headlong where 
man's tougher fibre holds back his impulses. They feel every- 
thing quickly, intensely — know no half-measures. Their one 
earnest gait is a gallop; they run away when they run at all. 
They would be fanatical in their party loves and hates, and raise 
party feeling to a rancor it has not yet known. Their leaders 
would all be heroes, their heroes idols, their agreements friend- 
ships, their disagreements feuds. Should political corruption 
begin its work among them, as it most certainly would, their 
descent would not be slow like man's, but a plunge, stopping 
nowhere short of profligacy. And if they undertook legislative 
reform, it would be in no male opportunistic way, broadening 
down from precedent to precedent, but by tantrums, frenzies, 
explosions ; outright, instantaneous, nitroglycerinic. 

The ballot once in their hands, they would be less content and 
more rapacious than ever. They would crave public office. To 
gain office they would have to get nominations; to get nomi- 
nations they would need to intrigue for 'pulls,' rally pri- 
maries, pack conventions, barter influences, play cheek-by-jowl 
demagogue to all sorts of men and all sorts of women, and run 
on tickets that would off-set the popularity of virtue with the 
popularity of vice, joining the name of notorious drabs with the 
name of colonial dames, and conniving at any fraudulent votes 
or false counts the Machine might deem necessary to insure 
joint-election. 

Colorado is an instance. There a congressman, Shafroth by 
name, resigned his seat because investigation showed that he 
had been elected by female admirers who swore to false registra- 
tions and stuffed ballot-boxes in his interest. They beat the 
ward bosses and bummers at their own game. If they had 
been men, they would have gone to prison, and had their hair 
cut tor their reform mode of purifying the ballot. But they 
wore skirts, and men spared them male treatment. Would your 
suffragettes make Colorado an America, and choose a Woman- 
President in the same sweet purificatory way ? 

The suffragette's recent capers in sober, conservative England 
ought to warn both countries of what they might expect from her 
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frantic balance — no, not balance, but perpetual shake-up — of 
power between parties. There her mode of reaching her end has 
been one of hysterical jumps and screams and seizures. She 
has violated every law of public or private decency that stood in 
her way; invading the House of Parliament; ringing loud 
bells to drown the voices of statesmen who argued against her 
swagger; assailing the Prime Minister on the street, or break- 
ing into his home to burglarize interviews; and bidding the 
huge unwashed mob of London loafers and thugs to swell her 
riots — reckless of how much further it might go in wild work 
of ruin when once its rage was up. In power her motto would 
still be what it has been in pursuit of power: "The Kingdom 
of Woman suffereth violence and the violent take it by force." 
In that respect, if in no other, it is like the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and the suffragette is most heavenly-minded. 

When well-meaning women talk about purifying the ballot, it 
is because their select acquaintanceship includes none but good 
women like themselves. All women, however, are not good. 
Sex for sex they may be better than men, but individually their 
good and bad numbers balance very evenly the moral count of 
their fathers and brothers and husbands and sons. The ma- 
jority, belonging to the families of men who already curse 
suffrage with their ignorance and crime, could but magnify the 
curse. The female riff-raff would correspond to the male, and 
double its political power, while decent women, like the decent 
men they companion, would despise the ballot-box rating of 
their characters as of no more than riff-raff value. In propor- 
tion as they were fit to vote they would be unwilling to vote. 
The reform would play into the hands that have already debased 
suffrage into an imbecile or obscene mockery of its primal inten- 
tion, which was to poll intelligent and honest minds into some- 
thing like a public will for public affairs. 

In the Eastern States where women can now vote for school 
officers, the number that use the modest privilege is too small to 
signify — two per cent in New York, one to two and a half in 
Connecticut, and in Massachusetts not more than three or four. 1 

1 These statistics, taken some years ago, are perhaps out of date. 
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Were the issues coarser and noisier, it would be the coarser and 
noisier class that would fly to their call. Nothing but a civic 
crisis could drive the angels of the Home to public roosts where 
foul-winged harpies flock. 

If wives did not vote with their husbands, one knows little 
of human nature who cannot see what strife their discord 
would breed in the family. As is the family, so is the 
State, the Church, the World. No spousal courtesy the wife 
counts on for freedom to dispute a husband's convictions 
and nullify his citizenship, could stand the strain when 
the disputation grew hot with campaign excitement, and 
the nullification habitual. The quietest attitude they could take 
towards each other would be that of polite toleration ; and such 
toleration would plead politeness as the man's due to the woman 
more than the woman's to the man. The woman might be too 
decorous to brawl, and rather seem hurt than hurtful, proving 
herself an artist in martyr airs. She would expect to win not so 
much by blast as by drizzle. She would grow neuralgic with 
sense of mistreatment, and develop tic-doloreux of soul. Her 
lackadaisical sighs would fill the house with a sense of female 
wrongs. Her husband would know her presence in his room by 
a chill in the back, and when he turned to recognize the cause of 
it would behold the "East wind made flesh," How long could 
his most tolerant soul escape rheumatic twinges under that 
mode of bleak persecution, and not seek a change of marital 
climate. The domestic music might have the proper key, a low 
submissive minor; but no patience, not even the most husband- 
ly, could endure a perpetual miserere played on a bagpipe. 
Sooner or later the bagpipe would have to squeak. 

The miserere type however, is not the rule. The suffragette 
is not apt to be of a minor-keyed temperament. She would in- 
sist on her rights first in the household. Unless her husband 
went over to her side and "caddied" her independent career, 
she would want her own anti -husband newspapers, companies, 
caucases, and at his expense. She would arch her eye-brows at 
his opinions, tip-tilt her nose at his arguments, vex his pride by 
quoting the contrary minds of her friends as his superiors and 
worthier of her consideration. When he went to a political meet- 
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ing, she would stay at home, and when he stayed at home, she 
would find a sympathetic escort for her own late-houred pow- 
wows. As the home is hers, though bought with his money, 
she might display her partisan zeal by entertaining committees, 
delegates and distinguished agitators with luncheons and dinners 
which he would have to pay for, however much he loathed the 
guests and their endless jabberwockery about rights and wrongs. 
The monkey in him might hold down his paws for awhile under 
such parrot beakings because the parrot shared his cage, but when 
the parrot perched on his shoulders to bite his ear once too 
often, paws would go up, green feathers fly, the cage resound 
with divorce shrieks about monkey rudeness, intolerance, 
cruelty to parrot meekness ; and the cage-gate spring open to 
let one or the other out for the woods, the free wild woods. 
Are there not enough such cages in the land without turning the 
Republic into a factory that shall multiply them by the million, 
as if to pair political monkeys and parrots were the surest way 
to breed a civic paradise, with domestic squeals and squawks for 
national airs ? 

What benefit to the Republic could accrue from such empara- 
disement of its homes, whose proper government makes the norm 
of all social order ? Government subverted there, is overthrown 
everywhere. For government does not consist with any such 
principles of two-willed headship as woman suffrage would es- 
tablish over the characters which the household has to unify first 
for the sake of the greater social unities that are to follow. 

The household means more than a dormitory, a refectory, a 
nursery or even a school. It is a province within the State, a 
minor realm with authority to be recognized as authority, and 
with laws to be obeyed as laws. The suffragette does not so 
recognize it. She would detest the truth if she believed it true. 
She hates household authority and law, and would put argument 
in their place except when she loses her temper and has a fit of 
personal despotism. Even then she thinks her paroxysmal 
mode better than uniform control. For, government being in 
her view a necessary evil, it is best when least. Confusion 
alone can educate her children for civic order, licence alone 
teach loyalty. Her menage is a menagerie. Natural rights 
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must be consulted in the child as in the woman, in the woman 
as in the man, who all alike are things of Nature. No govern- 
ment without consent. The insubordination of the mother is 
mirrored in her children. Her sons grow up to be young row- 
dies, her daughters hoydens. Impudence is dubbed force of 
character, and latch-key liberty the trustworthiness of the 
American girl. Rights, not duties are the soul's diet; envies, 
jealousies, wrangles are its pastime. Companionship has to be 
sought abroad. Religion may knock at the door, but when it 
beholds the spirit of revolt inside, it will scarcely enter. 

The first principle of religion is obedience. The woman who 
does not rightly obey her husband, will not obey the God who 
enjoins her submission. Her rights-ism is simply sex-atheism, 
and can only generate atheistic minds, though it pray over them 
a thousand hollow prayers. A Church of rank, order, cere- 
mony, faith, reverence, resignation, has no common term with 
the character that sees in God's House only a squatter's 
shack of equal tenants, who can be equal only in the squatness 
of their beliefs. There where the Nation does come under the 
East-wind woman's hand, it is bred to anarchy. 

If woman really wants to rule man for his good, there is an 
easier method. She does not need to leave her home to gain 
her conquest. God has put man at his birth under her govern- 
ment that she might train him to such headship as would still 
remain under her moral sway though over it in social order. 
The man she would be emancipated from is the man she herself 
has made, and her desire to be free of his rule, is her desire to 
escape her own negligent, careless, unmethodic, harum-scarum 
self. It is because she could not govern herself that she now 
cannot govern him. For one-half of a man's average life-time 
she has been his absolute sovereign. She has owned his body 
and soul. She has borne him in her arms; enclosed him in her 
lap ; overhung his waking and his sleep ; had charge of every 
hour, impulse, act of his childish growth, with every oppor- 
tunity of so transfusing her soul into his, and making it the 
replica of her own, that no change of conditions might ever 
efface his imaging of her character. When the boy becomes 
a man, she beholds her product in what she denounces as 
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his despotism or admires as his beneficient reign. Which 
is it, O suffragette, and what are you, that you cannot accept 
your own work, obey your own law? If you must have 
emancipation, emancipate yourself from your own incompetent 
motherhood. If you insist on reform, reform your own un- 
governed spirit. Practice your hand in the nursery before you 
reach for the sceptre of State. Learn to govern one child 
before you try to govern a nation. 

Man is what woman makes him. When he passes from under 
his mother's hand, he enters the domain of some other woman. 
Good or bad, there is always a woman on the throne of his life. 
If he is a statesman, some woman's nerve runs down into the 
strong hand that steers the State through uncharted seas. If 
he falsifies the ballot, and betrays the general good for a price, 
some woman shares his illicit gain. "Cherchez la femme. u 
How can the State be advantaged by putting her in his public 
instead of his private place of corruption. Look to the capital 
of the Nation and see the female politician already there — the 
Circe of Congress. 

She dwells in gorgeous apartments, the resort of congressmen 
and of bidders for congressional legislation. If she does not 
hold the reins of Government, her cluck determines the pace 
of legislation. She is in fact a legislation-broker. Her 
price paid, the wished-for measure passes. No questions are 
asked how the price reaches the legislator ; the measure passes. 
What more could she accomplish if she herself were legislator 
except to rid the legislation she barters, of its thenceforth un- 
necessary brokerages? Francis Parkman, the historian, wrote 
more than twenty years ago, and a minority committee report 
to the United States Senate quoted approvingly his writing, as 
follows : 

"The Washington lobby has given us some means of judging 
what we may expect from the woman 'inside politics.' If poli- 
tics are to be purified by artfulness, effrontery, insensibility, a 
pushing self-assertion, and a glib tongue, then we may look for 
regeneration." But there is another resource which by no 
means can be left out: — "None know better than women the 
potency of feminine charms aided by feminine arts. The 
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woman 'inside polities' will not fail to make use of an influence 
so subtle and strong and of which the management is so pe- 
culiarly suited to her talents. If — and the contingency is in the 
highest degree probable — she is not gifted with charms of her 
own, she will have no difficulty in finding and using others of 
her sex who are. If report is to be trusted, Delilah has already 
spread her snares for the Congressional Samson; and the 
power before which the wise fail and the mighty fall has been 
invoked against the sages and heroes of the Capitol. When 
'woman' is fairly 'inside politics' the sensation press will reap 
a harvest of scandals more lucrative to itself than profitable to 
public morals. ' ' 

"The fault is with the sages and heroes," the suffragette 
rejoins. "Men corrupt women wherever they can. Women 
would always be pure and good and prosperous if men were out 
of the way." If there had never been a man, women would have 
painted pictures, built cathedrals, written epics, founded em- 
pires. Aristotle would have been a maid, and Spinoza a 
spinster. Earth would never have known a bar-room, a prison, 
a padlock or a wedlock. And even now these curses would 
cease if man would cease. No doubt. 

But as men will not cease, what woman is to be among or over 
them when she mixes in their political affairs, must be learned 
from her past experiments. In history she has never touched 
politics without both catching and aggravating its taint. Her 
blandishments have caused more woe than her sense of justice 
has ever repaired. The safe-guards of the hearth broken away 
from, she has recognized no barriers beyond, and has led men to 
lengths of iniquity which they feared while they followed in 
her desperate train. 

Israel had a Delilah, a Jezebel, a Herodias. Aspasia was 
alike the glory and the shame of Athens. Cleopatra lost Egypt 
three times, and died in the disgrace of the last love-scrape, 
which threw her crown away. Lady Macbeth saw no disturbing 
ghosts at her banquets on royal gore. 

England had in Eleanor a vampire queen for Henry II; in 
Isabella a leman for Mortimer, and an accomplice to his murder 
of a King; in Margaret of Anjou an "Amazonian trull," as 
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Shakespeare calls her, whose plots and favoritisms precipitated 
the war of the Roses ; the very name of Mary drips blood ; Hen- 
rietta Maria pushed the nation to the brink of civil war; Queen 
Anne upset a great ministry, and robbed the State of the 
trophies of a long and desperate war. 

France has a parallel record. Catherine de Medici means 
Saint Bartholomew's Day and thirty years of civil war. Anne 
of Austria was Mazarin's tool. A Maintenon instigated the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. A dynasty of courtesans 
stretched across a century and a half of royal Louises; the 
kings governing the State, and the courtesans governing the 
kings, who preyed upon the people to pamper a reign of wan- 
tonness. Morality perished in public life and private. The 
intercourse of the palace gave a new definition to speech as the 
means of concealing, not of revealing truth. At last Pompa- 
dour bestrode her broom-stick, and whistled up the witch's Sab- 
bath of the Revolution. Marie Antionette, the marplot, in- 
herited Pompadour's whirlwind, and gave it a fiercer spinning, 
plot within plot, secret within secret, until neither king nor 
minister could surmise the course of the State. King, Queen, 
Court and Courtesans, had all lost their heads long before the 
ax fell. 

Spain gave history a pious queen, who not only reigned but 
ruled, and forecast how woman's piety might govern empires. 
She instituted or adopted for her realm the most invincible of 
political machines, namely, the Inquisition ; and hence Spain is 
still Spain, with Dominic for her Saint, and Isabella of Aragon 
for her lode-star. 

Russia has had a number of woman rulers, but none so repre- 
sentative as Catherine II. Catherine stood at least two cen- 
turies ahead of her time. She was an agnostic before Agnos- 
ticism, a disciple of the New Humanity when as yet Voltaire 
alone had forecast its advent. A German, she married the 
Czar, and then stole his scepter by a liaison with the chief of his 
guard, who choked the imperial obstacle out of her way. She 
bribed the Polish diet to partition their own country, and when, 
afterwards, Kosciusko rose against the treacherous act, she put 
her mailed foot on his revolt, and it writhed no more. She en- 
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trusted her government to upstarts whom she chose and dis- 
carded at will. She systematized the sale of official favors, and 
set the fashion of lubricity at a court unspeakably loose before 
she became its leader. Her paramours were too many for her 
recognition of the precise sireship of any of her progeny, and 
hence she gave each hypothetic sire a becoming pension of royal 
millions. Russian politics has never known her peer, nor 
hopes for such knowledge in all the years to come. 

England's Elizabeth is the sole title which the entire world 
can pitch to the level of Catherine's fame — paragon Elizabeth, 
the good Queen Bess of world-wide legend and myth. She, too, 
was modern, a veritable new woman of the newest type, away 
back there in Spenser's fairy-land. 

Higher education — she forefelt it. Roger Ascham was her 
teacher. She chattered history and philosophy, spoke Italian 
and French like her mother-tongue, recited the Greek drama- 
tists instead of nursery rhymes, read her Greek Testament in 
daily devotions, wrote a translation of Plutarch's essay on 
Curiosity, and curled off fantastic verse as the mood befell. 

Not to mention her music and dancing, she could ride like a 
cow-boy, and shoot like a scout. Her voice was coarse and 
masculine when it did not shriek with rage. She could 
outswear a fish-wife. She boxed the ears of the courtier that 
provoked her. No politician had haughtier contempt for virtue, 
or kept his word with as indifferent recollection. She cheated 
all contemporary diplomacy and won the palm of a lying epoch 
as its liar paramount. When exposed, she laughed at the expos- 
ure. Her nobles were but the chess-pieces of her game, and 
she swept the board of knights, bishops and castles whenever 
the riddance aided her selfish manoeuvers. At the news of Saint 
Bartholomew's Day she of all persons in England betrayed no 
flush of resentment ; and when the Spanish Armada went down 
she grumbled at the cost of the fleet that sank it — grumbled 
while she set about in her mean and stingy way to sell at a per- 
sonal profit the spoiled provisions she herself had supplied for a 
longer naval defense. 

Gratitude she had none. The one man she generously re- 
warded out of those engaged in the defeat of the Armada, was 
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the one who least merited reward. She forgot favors in the act 
of accepting them, and accepted favors that would have shamed 
any decent monarch. Walsingham spent his estate to save her 
throne, and died in beggary. Sha plundered her realm when 
she would, and no part of it more piratically than the demesnes 
of her own Church. She robbed the See of Peterboro and Ely to 
build up the house of Cecil. Government ? Bluff Hal himself 
could not exceed it. It would have warmed the cockles of 
Machiavelli's heart. 

So much for the man-side. But Elizabeth mixed some 
woman with her masculinity. She adored spectacles, lived 
on display, wore a nation's splendor and luxury as private 
collar-ruffs ; the commonwealth was her wardrobe. Her reign 
was a series of pageants from castle to castle. She seldom sat 
among her courtiers without caressing her rings to invite atten- 
tion to the prettiness of her fingers. The personal beauty of a 
man walked at once into her liking. Leicester, her 'Sweet Robin' 
— who had a room close to her bedchamber and was suspected of 
poisoning his wife for her sake — she fondled openly before all 
the courts. She could not exist without a lover, half-slave and 
half-worshipper. With everybody for her suitor, she never had 
suitors enough ; and the promise of marriage which she gave her 
people, was broken lest marriage should check the multitudinous 
wooing she incessantly craved. 

She deliberately turned frivolity into state-craf t ; hawked, 
hunted and danced in the midst of perils that the people might 
not see them, and flirted with more than one royal candidate for 
her hand in order to delay a menaced war. Coquette she re- 
mained to the last. The haggard face and skeleton frame of 
three-score years and seven frolicked like the vixen of thirty. 
She kept her billets-doux, all of them, and believed their every 
word of syrupy adulation. More and more frivolous grew her 
career towards its end, when she had surrounded herself with 
young gallants who had rendered no service to the State. 

The great counsellors of her earlier reign had now deserted 
her councils. Their courtesy could no longer submit to her in- 
sults, her loose pranks, her absolute immorality. They had 
done what they could to cage the leopard in her character, and 
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had kept it behind the bars which it bent with many a mad leap ; 
but now the bars were broken. 

The nobility as a class stood aloof. From castle to castle 
the pageants marched in richer pomp than ever, but without 
popular applause. The land was silent. Then melancholy set 
in. Old, sour, forsaken, the mad queen sat alone with drooping 
head day after day. She supected treason in every bent knee 
and fawning lip. By her side at night lay a sword, which she 
would thrust through the arras whenever a sound startled her. 
Meanwhile the Nation prayed for her death, the death of this 
good queen Bess, paragon of woman rulers — as every other 
nation has done and will do for the woman who tries to rule it. 

One queen, and but one in history, has so reigned that the 
world has wept at her obsequies. For more than fifty years she 
wore the crown without meddling in affairs of State. In the 
realm her husband was her subject, but at the fireside he was 
her sovereign. She welcomed the many children Heaven sent 
her, and gave them hospitable birth. Court pomps and revels 
could not beguile her from the higher home-throne where she 
proved her transcendent queenliness by a womanly demeanor 
worth more a thousand times to her people than Elizabethan 
state-craft. And hence it was that every heart that contem- 
plated the beauty of her reign in its grief for the consort who 
shared it no more, grew laureate with the prayer : 

" May all love, 
His love unseen, but felt, o'ershadow Thee, 
The love of all thy sons encompass Thee, 
The love of all thy daughters cherish Thee, 
The love of all thy people comfort Thee, 
Till God's love set Thee at his side again." 

Robert Afton Holland. 
The University of the South. 



